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GOOD AND BAD REASONS FOR STUDYING MODERN 
LANGUAGES IN SCHOOL 1 



By Calvin Thomas 



MY TOPIC can be put in the form of a question thus: Given 
a boy or girl who has come along in his school course to 
the time when he must decide whether to begin the study of a 
forin language, and if so which one — how can we guide the young- 
ster to a wise decision? By a wise decision I mean one which will 
prevent him from wasting his time. 

Some may think, perhaps, that this question is unimportant. 
They will say, "Oh, let the youngsters choose as it happens. Their 
time is worth nothing and any language taught in the schools is 
worth studying. The study of it will certainly do no harm even 
if the knowledge gained is never afterwards turned to account. 
So let the boy or girl follow his whim, experiment, and find out by 
the process of trial and error where his aptitudes lie." 

Now I have some sympathy with this general attitude, for I 
believe that liberty is a good thing for everybody, but I can not 
assent to the doctrine that it makes no difference what the young 
folk study in school. In these days there are so many good-for- 
something studies that it seems a pity to spend much time over 
studies that almost certainly will prove good for nothing. We 
should prevent that, if we can, by wise guidance at the outset. 
Yet the steering is a delicate matter and must be managed with 
discretion. I should not wish to advocate any plan of guidance 
that might work out in such a way, say, that a capable boy would 

1 This was one of the last papers prepared by Professor Thomas before his 
death. He was to have read it before a meeting of the N. Y. State M. L. A. 
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be steered away from Greek by an adviser unacquainted with 
Greek and hence ignorant of its potential benefits. We must be 
on our guard against that sort of guidance. 

But perhaps an objector may say, Why take any risk? What 
is the reason for doing anything at all? 

Well, the reason is that, as things have been going, the time 
spent on language-study in school is very largely wasted. I do 
not say that it is always wasted — not by any means. I wish to 
speak very temperately and to avoid all loose exaggeration. And 
speaking very temperately I say that the time spent on language 
study in school is very largely wasted. 

What are the facts in a typical case? A schoolboy takes up, 
let us suppose, the study of French. In the course of a few weeks 
he has acquired a pronunciation which is almost invariably bad. 
He writes the prescribed exercises that he may fix in mind the 
rudiments of the grammar. He gets a little colloquial practise — 
so called conversation — if his teacher is minded that way, but he 
does not learn, .and in the classroom can not learn, to speak French 
in any but a Pickwickian sense. If his teacher is not a votary of 
the so-called natural, or direct, method, he gets no colloquial 
practise at all. He reads a little French literature — stories, poems, 
plays, historical sketches, etc. — and learns to translate it after a 
fashion. In time he finishes his curriculum — perhaps with high 
marks — graduates and goes to work. In his work he finds that 
he has no use for French. He never meets a French person who 
can not speak English. He has no occasion to write French 
letters. He has not acquired sufficient interest in French litera- 
ture so that he is moved to read books and journals in the French 
language. The consequence is that his knowledge of French soon 
begins to fade away. In two or three years it is almost as if he 
had never studied it at all. 

I do not forget, let me say again, that the results of schooling 
do not always work out in this way. Some of those who study 
French in school do afterwards turn it to account. Those who do 
are teachers, scholars, writers, men of science, persons who live 
abroad more or less, and here and there a man who has business 
relations with Frenchmen. All told these foot up, perhaps, one- 
twentieth of all those who study French in school. Of course the 
proportion is greater in some parts of the country than in others — 
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greater in New York or New Orleans, for example, than in Ten- 
nessee or Oklahoma. Perhaps my estimate is too small. It 
may be, taking the country as a whole, that the fraction is ten 
per cent, instead of five. But even so, there is an overwhelming 
majority of those who, after studying French some little time, 
never afterwards make any use of it. The only possible conclu- 
sion, it seems to me, is that this large contingent of "educated" 
youth were ill advised when they began the study of French. 
They should not have begun it at all. It would have been better 
for them to put in their time on something else. 

Hence my question: Can we in any way prevent this army of 
boys and girls from setting out after a vaguely conceived object 
of pursuit which they are destined never to capture and which 
would be of no use to them if they did capture it? 

I have used French for illustration, but everything I have said 
is equally applicable to German or Spanish, to Latin or Greek. 
Nor is the case materially altered if the high-school graduate goes 
to college and there continues his language-study a little longer. 
That merely postpones the forgetting process. Sooner or later, 
however, that process gets in its inevitable work, because the 
language that has been studied does not function in the daily life 
of the person who has studied it. 

I imagine that by this time some listener is mentally objecting 
that I overlook the far-famed disciplinary value, and the equally 
far-famed culture value, of language study. So it is necessary to 
say a word on those subjects. 

The idea still prevails widely that it is well worth while to spend 
several years in the study of an important language, that is, a 
language deemed important because of some notable r61e played 
by the nation that speaks it, even if one never masters it and never 
afterwards makes any use of the knowledge acquired. The stu- 
dent is supposed to get a precious thing called discipline, or 
another precious thing called culture. I used to bank heavily on 
this doctrine myself. I see now, however, that it is largely falla- 
cious and has been much overworked by various sorts of people 
with an ax to grind. 

One of the solid results of recent psychological research is the 
proof that all training is special training. There is no such thing 
as mental discipline in the abstract. By appropriate exercises 
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you can train the memory, the will, the imagination, the attention, 
the power of application, the power of observation; you can train 
the ability to reason deductively from premises or inductively 
from observed facts. But there is no such thing as an all-around 
mental athlete, hence no kind of training that will produce one. 
The practical bearing of this discovery is that when disciplinary 
value is claimed for any subject the question at once arises, 
What faculty of the mind does it exercise? For all studies are 
disciplinary in one way or another and to a greater or less degree. 
A perfectly futile study has never been invented. 

Now in the case of language-study the nature of the discipline 
afforded is plain and not subject to debate. Learning a new 
language is mainly memory-work. There is a little exercise for 
the power of application, but that comes from any subject that 
presents difficulties. There is likewise a little training for the 
power of observation of a certain order of facts, namely, linguistic 
facts. This kind of training is also incidental to nearly all studies. 
But I should say that nine-tenths of the work involved in learning 
a new language is memory-work pure and simple. One has simply 
got to memorize an immense mass of related and unrelated facts, 
and then practise until knowledge becomes second nature and the 
necessary motor reactions virtually automatic. That is all there 
is to it. 

But, now, is it not a well-recognized fact that all our schooling, 
from the lowest grades thru college, is too much memory-work 
alredy? Its undue preponderance is often deplored by thoughtful 
schoolmen. We really need less of training for the memory and 
more training of other faculties which are on the whole of more 
importance in life. It is thus a mistake to keep a boy or girl 
year after year at the study of a language that is never going to 
be used, if and so far as it is done in the name of discipline. The 
discipline afforded is of minor importance at best. Such as it is, 
it can be had just as well from studies that will afterwards turn 
out to be good for something. 

As for the culture-value of language-study, it again is almost 
negligible in the early stages. We must make a sharp distinction 
between learning a language and reading the literature to which 
the language may potentially become a key. (I say 'may become' 
because in the great majority of cases the 'key' never really unlocks 
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anything.) By 'culture' I mean that enlargement of the mental 
outlook which comes from reading and reflection. It is always a 
slow and gradual acquisition. Of course it may begin in school 
and college; and in the case of young people who have a strong 
bent for reading and reflection, the ripening and broadening 
effect of literary study may be very considerable. In fact, it 
may constitute, in individual cases, the very best part of one's 
schooling. But this value hardly begins to be realized while one 
is learning the language. It comes only when one has made suf- 
ficient progress so that reading is unattended by the sense of 
laborious effort or bondage to grammar and dictionary. It is 
only the exceptional student of a forin language who ever reaches 
that point before graduation from college. 

I come back now, after this digression on the subject of lan- 
guage-study in its relation to discipline and culture, to our fun- 
damental question: How can we guide the youngster who has an 
important choice to make so that he will not waste years of school 
time in studying something that will never be of any use to him? 
Any use, that is, at all proportionate to the time he will be asked 
to spend? This matter of the ratio between time spent and results 
obtained is of course vital to the whole discussion. It must never 
be left out of sight for a moment. If the command of a language 
could be had for nothing, as indeed a limited command can be 
had in infancy, there would be nothing to debate. If school- 
children could pick up languages as they pick up popular songs, 
we should all say, Let them have a free rein. Whether they learn 
more or less of any particular language, or ever afterwards make 
use of their knowledge, does not matter, for it has cost them 
nothing. 

But the command of a language can not be had for nothing. 
It costs time, labor and money. To learn to read a language easily 
presupposes a large amount of practise in reading. Fortunately 
this practise can be had by oneself under the study lamp. To 
learn to speak a language for any useful purpose presupposes an 
immense amount of practise in talking. The amount of practise 
required is vastly greater than can possibly be given in a school 
or college classroom, where the learners meet their teacher for a 
part of an hour three or four times a week. The practise required 
is practise in actual talking, i.e. in wagging one's own tung — not 
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in hearing some one else talk or in ansering made-up questions 
put by a superior being seated on a raised platform. This prac- 
tise, more's the pity, can not be had by oneself. One must have 
someone to talk with — someONE for the time being — just as the 
learner of tennis or chess must have some one to play with. All 
this means a considerable expenditure of time, effort, and resolu- 
tion. 

What we have to do, then, if possible, is to convey to the boy 
or girl who is in the way of deciding whether to begin the study of 
this or that forin language, and also to the parents of such boy or 
girl, some inkling of the facts above set forth. He should be let 
into the secret that what he will learn in school will be of pre- 
cious little use to him except as a foundation on which to build 
after schooldays are over. If it is a question of German, for ex- 
ample, he should be told that he will not learn to speak German 
in school — except to a very limited extent and in a style never 
heard outside the classroom. He should be told that, in order to 
command the language for any useful purpose whatever, he will 
have to devote a great deal of time to it after he has left school; 
and that whether it is wise and expedient to pay that price will 
depend entirely on the nature of the life that he is going to live. 
If he is going to live and do business among Germans unacquainted 
with English it will be well worth while for him to be able to speak 
German easily and correctly. If he is going to be a scholar it will 
be well worth while for him to be able to read German books and 
magazines. He should have presented to him, in language that 
he can understand, the solid reasons, such as experience has shown 
to be valid for studying German in school. And the same for 
Spanish, Latin, or any other language that may be up for con- 
sideration. Withal he should be gently cautioned against certain 
popular fallacies that befog this whole matter, and against certain 
much-used arguments that are specious and illusory. 

Let me mention some of these illusory arguments which are 
often put forward as reasons for having this, that, or the other 
language taught and studied in our schools. And first there is 
the argument from ethnic prejudice or prepossession. I mean the 
notion that American schoolchildren whose parents are of some 
alien stock have some sort of right to be taught the language of 
that stock in our schools. Put in different words, the idea is that 
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English is after all only one of many languages used in this country, 
and that all should be on a par in proportion as the speakers of 
them pay taxes. It is urged that we are all immigrants, except 
the Indians, and that the claim of English to a dominant position 
rests on nothing but national vanity. This means that wherever 
there is a local preponderance of, say, Germans, or Swedes, or 
Czechs or Italians, they have a right to demand that German, or 
Swedish, or Czech, or Italian, be taught in the schools on a par 
with English — or at least that it be taught. This is urged, not in 
the interest of the rising generation, for whom a good command 
of English is the thing most necessary and desirable, but to gratify 
the ethnic sentiment of adults who do not want their children to 
lose touch with the culture of the old home. 

Now it is my conviction that we ought to set our faces unflinch- 
ingly against this doctrine and make no concessions to it whatever. 
I believe I am as far as a man can be from the spirit of jingoism. 
On no account should I wish to see our country depart from its 
historic policy of hospitality to all men who love liberty. I recog- 
nize too that the alien immigrant has a good right to cherish his 
native tung and the cultural associations of the old home. For 
him to do so is within limits creditable and praiseworthy. So far 
as he is concerned, I would deal gently with his prepossessions and 
avoid any measures that would tend to embitter him or create in 
him the sense of being persecuted. 

But when we come to the children of the alien immigrant we 
must insist that they be educated first and foremost for American 
citizenship, which means that they must be educated in and thru 
the English language. Such a policy is necessary on broad 
grounds of national interest that far transcend and outweigh all 
petty considerations of individual sentiment. It is necessary to 
prevent this country from becoming Balkanized. The danger of 
that is real; we must organize against it and combat it. The word 
must go forth with emphasis that the language of this country 
and the vehicle of its civilization is, as it always has been, the 
English language and no other. All other languages are forin 
languages. We need this teaching in order to make us and keep 
us a nation; to create a common basis of thought, of ideals and 
aspirations in our multifarious citizenry. We need it, as I have 
said elsewhere, to kindle a fire under the melting-pot. We must 
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proclaim to all the world that we recognize no obligation whatever 
to teach any forin language in our schools, and that we recognize 
the very strongest obligation of all American children, of whatever 
ethnic stock, to learn the English language and to make that the 
main vehicle of their education. 

This is a problem to be solved by the Federal Government in 
co-operation with the states. I do not here undertake to discuss 
ways and means. I merely state my opinion that the proper 
course will be to make our public schools so good, by a vigorous 
use of the taxing power, that no parochial schools can stand the 
competition with them. 

Again, it is often urged that a particular language be taught 
in our schools, and our children thus put in the way of studying it, 
because the nation that speaks the language is friendly to us or 
is going to do business with us on an increasing scale. Just now, 
for example, there is a school of ardent special pleaders who are 
very anxious that Spanish, with perhaps a sprinkling of Portuguese, 
should succeed to the position lately occupied by German. So 
they expatiate in the public prints on the beauties of Spanish 
literature, on the large r61e once played by Spain in the world's 
history, and on the wonderful possibilities of commerce with 
South America. At the same time they vigorously damn the 
Germans — insisting that the German language is uncouth and 
ugly (this always comes from persons who do not know anything 
about it), that at best the Germans have never done anything of 
importance for civilization, and that their literature is worthless. 
Sometimes they are willing to except two or three writers of the 
18th century, but this is only a half-hearted concession, for they 
seldom know anything about Goethe, Schiller and Lessing either. 

Now it is not my purpose, just at present, to argue the case for 
the study of German. I have been doing that, off and on, for 
forty years, and any further activity in that line can wait, so far 
as I am concerned, till we get peace and the world returns, if it 
ever does return, to normal and sober ways of thinking. I do 
wish to raise my voice, however, on behalf of the schoolchildren 
themselves. It is they whom we should consider. We should 
think of what is good for them; of their needs, aptitudes, station 
in life, future prospects; of the way things are likely to turn out 
for them. And how wrong it is to try to poison their young minds 
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with the bitter virus of the great war; to teach them to hate and 
despise Germans and to believe silly falsehoods with regard to 
them. It is the blessed prerogative of each new generation, as it 
comes along, to face life with a light heart and an open mind, as 
if the Great Adventure were a new thing. We ought not to 
weigh them down for their journey with a burden of hatred and 
prejudice growing out of a past of which they knew nothing. We 
do not want any hatreds whatever to become encysted in the 
national mind. We wish to be friendly toward all nations — even 
Mexico, if we can. Hate, except in the form of righteous indigna- 
tion at wrong-doing, is a passion that harms and degrades the 
hater. Let us think steadily of the children and of what is going 
to be good for them — and not very much of propagandists who wish 
to magnify their specialty or to exploit their political and literary 
prejudices. 

Suppose that a schoolboy takes up the study of Spanish merely 
because it has suddenly become the fashion, because some people 
are urging him to do so. He follows the current, having a vague 
idea that Spanish may somehow "come in handy," and may even 
help him to get a living. He puts in several years on Spanish 
and then finds, in due course of time that his school smattering 
is of no use to him — will it not then be very cold comfort to him 
to know that our merchants and manufacturers are doing an exten- 
sive business with South America? His comfort will be of the 
same sort as that which the man out of a job gets from walking 
down Broadway. If, on the basis of his school Spanish, he tries 
to get a position he will find that nobody wants him. If he can 
sell goods he will quickly secure a good job and perhaps be sent 
to South America; and in that event a foundation in Spanish will 
be deemed a useful addition to his outfit. But if he tries to start 
on his school Spanish alone, without the salesmanship, he will find 
that there is nothing doing. This is what awaits nine-tenths of the 
boys and girls who are now rushing thoughtlessly into the study 
of Spanish, and someone should tell them so. 

Let it be clearly understood that 1 am not attacking the study 
of Spanish, or of any other language, for those who can look forward 
to using it. I am concerned solely with the evil of driving, or 
coaxing or herding boys and girls into the study of any language 
that they will very certainly have no use for after they leave 
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school. I am concerned to prevent their setting out under an 
illusion; to forestall waste of time, disappointment and misapplica- 
tion of energy. 

The fact that our merchants and manufacturers are going to 
do an extensive business with any people is not at all a reason for 
teaching the language of that people in our schools of general 
education. It is an argument for instituting trade schools where 
the language in question shall be thoroly taught, by endless 
practise, to those who are going to need it — those for whom the 
job is waiting. If we are going to teach languages in our schools 
of general education merely because we are going to do business 
with the people who speak those languages we shall certainly have 
our hands full. We should have at once to put in Japanese and 
Chinese, also Russian, Polish, all of the Scandinavian languages, 
Dutch, German and Italian. And surely we could not dispense 
with Arabic. We shall probably have an expanded commerce 
all over the world. 

Again, how absurd it is to push boys and girls, whose future is 
as yet quite indeterminate, into the study of any particular lan- 
guage on the general ground that its literature is worth knowing 
about. That is true of all literatures, ancient and modern. Ice- 
landic, for example has a unique medieval literature of great 
distinction: is that a reason for setting our boys and girls generally 
at the study of Icelandic? There are a score or more of literatures 
all highly interesting, and each of them rich enough to furnish the 
specialty of a lifetime. The attempt to grade them with respect 
to their relative value is simply an expression of personal prejudice 
and personal limitations. One usually has a poor opinion of a 
literature that he does not know anything about. If / were to 
grade them I should probably put Greek at the top in a class by 
itself, then English: for third place I should hesitate between 
German and French. And so on. It is not necessary to pursue 
the gradation further. I merely remark that, as the matter 
strikes me, if literary value, distinction and importance is to be 
our criterion, we should teach in our schools neither French nor 
German nor Spanish, but dose our youth on English literature first 
of all, and then on Greek. Those two would suffice. 

But I have taken time enough and must close. As a means of 
dealing practically with the ideas above set forth, supposing them 
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to have some solid merit, I suggest that a memorandum, or state- 
ment, on the study of forin languages in school should be prepared 
by the Regents and published under State auspices. It should be 
very carefully prepared by genuine experts having an eye single 
to the welfare of the young. It should be composed in plain, 
straightforward language, with the sole object of giving good 
advice and wise guidance. It should tell what this, that, and the 
other language is potentially good for, and how long it will have 
to be studied in order that its potential value may be realized. 
It should discreetly warn against the mendacious advertising fakir, 
who is out for the shekels, and against the special pleaders who 
promise more than can be performed, and urge specious and 
illusory reasons for studying the particular language they are 
interested in. 

If such a statement, neither too long nor too short, could be 
prepared in the right spirit and made available for study and 
discussion by schoolchildren, parents and teachers, methinks it 
would do much good in the way of helping to wise decisions and 
preventing waste of time. 
Columbia University 



